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“HOW JOSEPH WAS PITTED. 


It is night. 


The literary editor of the Bugle 
and his friend are hurrying through the gloom to 


the office. As they enter, a row of books, “ red, 
golden, and brown,” such as autumn leaves, 
confront them. 

“ How many?” groaned the friend. 

“ A baker’s dozen.” 

“ But we must go to the candy-pull, and now 
it is seven sharp. How many times does 
thirteen go in sixty?” 

“Five. We'll use the thirteenth as they did 
Joseph.” 

“ How was that?” 

“Pitted him; put him in a pit, you know.” 

“T never thought of that as pity before.” 

“ But time passes. If I get through with the 
reviewing in an hour, I can go to the candy- 
pull. If not, not.” 


Copyright, 1896, by Witt1am H. Hits. 


“ Two knots make a suit.” 

“ Of or for?” 

“For bigamy, stupid. Well, 
work.” 

“ Work to my high, you mean” 
a plain office stool ). 
write.” 

His friend grunts approval. 

“Quiet tale! Donkey’s tail! 
bray in the first chapter.” 

“ Really?” 

“ Yes; all ‘sayshe’ and ‘says she,’ ‘ 
heart,’ and curls.” 

“Enough. (Writes.) ‘“A Quiet Tale,” by 
Eugene Silsby, published by Messrs. Hit or 
Miss, is a sentimental, mawkish effort that does 
the author nocredit. There areevidences, how- 
ever, that the author is capable of better work, 
and it is to be hoped that he will spare the read- 
ing public further efforts until he can com- 
mand more leisure, or brains.’ How’s that?” 

“Good. Here’s another of the same sort, 
but I wouldn’t be quite so hard with him.” 

“Allright. Ought to be discriminating, you 
know. (Writes.) ‘A fine story of the quiet, 
nobler order, which marks a distinctive portion 
of our literature as realistic, and which some 
critics rate as higher than the idealistic, inas- 
much as idealism relates to the elevation of the 
“remnant,” according to Matthew Arnold, while 
realism points to the universal “ whole.”’ 
Too obscure? ” 

* No, I guess not. 
you mean.” 

“ T don’t know that I do. Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter mention name of book. What is it, and 
what’s it about?” 

“* A Woman’s Will,’ and it’s about that.” 


hie thee to 


( mounting 
“ You read and I will 
his 


Shows 


sweet- 


I suppose you know what 
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“Hanged if I've made it strong enough, 
then.” 

“ Yes, you have. 
title.” 

“ Dishwater?” 

“ No, water.” 

“All right. What comes next?” 

“*A Lovely Orphan,’ published by Luck & 
Chance.” 

“ That orphan must be killed. Here, let 
me take the book. I thought so. All gush. 
Knew it by the title. ‘Come to my arms, poor, 
tired darling.’ ‘I will,’ she cried, rushing to 
his embrace. ‘ Othe blessed security, dearest.’ 
Oh, death isn’t half bad enough.” 

“Oh, well, let it alone. That is worse than 
death to the aspiring author.” 

‘All right. I'll just mention title and pub- 
lisher. That makes three. What time?” 

“Quarter past. Here’s ‘Murphy’s Grit: A 
Story for Boys.’ Good name. Author, Silas 
Humphrey.” 

“ Clear sailing, then. 


The strength is all in the 


Silas has written a 


dozen books just alike, except names and style 


of adventure. 

“ Land.” 

“E-h’m! (Writes.) ‘In “ Murphy’s Grit,” 
issued by the house of Stick & Stock, Mr. 
Silas Humphrey has scored another triumph. 
This hero’s adventures by land are fully as in- 
teresting as his seafaring stories. All are in- 
imitable. Every boy should have it in his 
library. Every boy of larger growth should dip 
into it, if only toremind him of the time, not far 
back in the past, perhaps, when he too loved 
to read books of adventure like “ Murphy’s 
Grit.” ’ Another juvenile there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I'll just use the same notice, trans- 
form sentences, change title, you know, and all 
that.” 

“ But it’s by a new author.” 

“Silent contempt,then. Treat that as I did 
‘The Lovely Orphan.’ Pass along the next.” 

“*The Mystery of Piping Corner.’” 

“Good title. Run it through. Here, let me 
take it. Good headings to the chapters. Neat 
etry, too, though that’s gone by. Some one 
steals a horse; no, a purse, and escapes on the 
horse. No, by Jove! It’s a murder, or is it all 


Sea or land, that one?” 


three? What'll we do? 
to unravel the mystery. 
the whole 412 pages.” 

“Say, the mystery is perfectly obvious from 
the outset, and the detective spends his time 
in eluding the clew which the reader discerns at 
once.” 

“Good. That looks as if we had read it all 
through and were particularly acute. Nothing 
tells like a little mild sarcasm.” 

“ Four more,” groaned the friend. 
by Miss Arvilla Holmes, 
( Opens at random and reads.) ‘ Was it or was 
itnot? She could not tell. She lay night after 
night pondering the question, whether it was 
true or the reverse, whether she had been mis- 
taken all these weary years of waiting, or 
whether the truth had lain close beside her, 
unrecognized as such.’ ” 

“Hold up! Don’t read any more ‘ Queer.’ 
1 give itup. Oh, say, I'll call it ‘a fine analyti- 
cal tale.’ That will please Arvilla, and save us 
from any more of it. Next.” 

“*3 and 6.’” 

“ Nine,” answered the editor, promptly. 

‘No, four,” said the friend, severely. “The 
candy-pull won’t wait for poor jokes. This 
story is by Miss Cartright, the popular author, 
and is all right in every particular. Issued by 
Standard & True.” 

“Well, I’m glad, for one day when I hadn't 
much to do, I wrote a review for her next work. 
Here it is, ‘thrilling, intense, fine plot.’ I'll 
fit in the title, ‘7 by 9’; no, ‘3 and 6.’ There 
you are. Next!” 

“* Martha of the Mill.’ ” 

“ Country tale?” 

“Yes.” 

* Read a line or two.” 

‘** Hist,’ said the villain. 

“*Ha!’ cried his fellow outlaw.” 

“ Translation ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That accounts. 
or execrably done?” 

“Oh, either. We've got to hurry up.” 

“Allright. I'll call it excellent. I tell you 
writers ought to be encouraged once in a 
while.” 

“ Here's the next —‘ All but One.’ Give it a 


It will take an hour 
It takes the detective 


“ A book 
called ‘ Queer.’ 


Would you say it was well 
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good review, we’ve got so near through.” 

“ What time?” 

“ Quarter of.” 

“ How many more?” 

“ Three.” 

“ Titles?” 

“*Sam’s Choice,’ Mabel Colliston,- author, 
Sunlight Series; ‘ Life’s Riddle,’ Mrs. Stone, 
author, Slick, Slack, & Co., publishers.” 

“ Well, I'll doctor up the review of ‘ Queer’ 
for ‘ Life’s Riddle.’ These riddles ain’t so bad, 


after all, when you get used to’em ; and ‘Sam’s 
Choice.’ Let’ssee. ‘Excellentdescriptive title. 
Miss Colliston shows a practiced hand, ready 
wit, light touch, all that go to the make-up of a 
successful story-teller.’ There! she can’t find 
fault with that.” 
Then the editor springs from his chair, seizes 
the last book, and tosses it behind the others. 
“ That’s Joseph,” he cries, “and he’s pitted. 
Now for the candy-pull.” 
Mary R. P. Hatch. 


St. Jounssury, Vt. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XV.—By THE EDITORS OF THE YOUTH’S 
‘COMPANION. 


Many of the fourteen thousand manuscripts 
that are offered every year to the Youth's Com- 
panion would be sent elsewhere if the authors 
clearly understood its scope. It has a “ Chil- 
dren’s Page,” which is open to short sketches 
and jingles likely to interest the very little folk; 
but the Companion is not a children’s paper. 

To say that it is a family paper does not 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not wantin the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and will be 
continued. The article in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndefend- 
ent. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Mew 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Farnell, editor of Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Godey's. The article for June was by Amos. R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule. The article for 
September was by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the A merican 

Aewess, 


make the case quite clear. The Companion’s 
conception of the family must be added. 
Briefly, then, it may be said that the editor as- 
sumes that American young people between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty are intelligent 
beings ; that they have read and reflected, and 
that they do not need to be “ written down to.” 
He assumes, further, that these young people 
and their parents have many interests and pur- 
suits in common. 

He does not claim that every Companion 
“feature” is equally attractive to young and 
old. He does believe, however, that subjects 
are so presented that a clever lad may grasp 
the author’s meaning, while the father of that 
lad learns something from the exposition. And 
as for stories, experience has shown that upon 
them there is no “age limit” —that nobody 
cares whether the hero is twenty years old or 
forty, provided his experiences are worth 
relating. 

Doubtless the idea that the Companion is a 
children’s paper survives from the days of 
Nathaniel Willis. So, surely, does another 
misconception, — that it is a religious paper. 
Religious it is, but not after the manner of early, 
unprogressive times. It profoundly believes in 
“the faith that makes faithful,” and the creed 
that translates itself into character. But no 
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church monopolizes these; and so, shunning 
everything in prose or verse that might tend to 
misunderstanding, the Companion aims in its 
own way to do its own duty—to broaden, 
sweeten, and uplift the life of every day. 

In such an effort, fiction may play an impor- 
tant part. Stories that are thinly-veiled ser- 
mons do not fall within the Companion’s plan. 
Yet any story that touches a question of conduct 
may, and must, suggest the right answer, not 
by “moralizing,” but through its incident, 
action, and development of character. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the paper 
is not restricted to “stories with a purpose.” 
The one general rule is that all stories shall be 
pure in tone and true to life. Tales of adven- 
ture may and should be exciting, but must not 
be sensational; humorous stories must avoid 
the merely fanciful and grotesque; pathetic 
stories must not drift from sentiment into sen- 
timentality. 

In the last analysis, the requirement is that 
an author shall keep close to probability, be- 
ware of fine writing, and exercise the same dis- 
cretion that he would use in addressing an 
audience composed of persons of all ages and 
widely varying opinions. 

The Companion's \ist of tabooed subjects 
and forms is not a long one. The paper does 
not. publish fairy tales, legends, or allegories, 
political or religious stories, or stories that tend 
to revive sectional feeling between the North 
and South. Translations are not accepted, nor 
is anything that takes the form of essay or 
letter. 

A manuscript that other periodicals would 
welcome may fail of acceptance because it be- 


longs to this prohibited class; because the sub-. 


ject has been treated; because the paper has a 
full supply of similar matter; or because the 
contribution transgresses the length limit. 
Short stories should not overrun three thou- 
sand words, and it is seldom possible to use a 
serial having more than seven chapters of this 
length. “Anecdotes,” the original sketches 
and articles of advice and suggestion that are 
printed in small type, may range from one hun- 
dred to six hundred words. General articles 
may exceed two thousand words, but, other things 
being equal, shorter ones have the preference. 
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The foregoing paragraphs give some idea of 
what the Companion does not want. It is not 
SO easy to say what it does desire. Let it suf- 
fice at present to affirm that the acceptable con- 
tribution must be novel, of general interest, and 
well-written. 

On al] these points, of course, the editor’s 
judgment must be final. The author who sends 
a story about a small boy who saves a train may 
never have read a like story, but tothe Com- 
panion staff that particular small boy is a very 
old acquaintance. The Santa Barbara Flower 
Festival is a charming affair, but when a dozen 
descriptions of it arrive almost simultaneously, 
every year, it ceases to be an unfamiliar one. 
The mortgage-raising hero must, if he would 
impress himself upon the editorial mind, be 
very dextrously manceuvred. This is merely 
by way of illustration, but it will save authors 
much disappointment if they will reflect that a 
plot or a subject, original so far as they are con- 
cerned, and developed in all good faith, may 
seem the veriest commonplace to one who ex- 
amines hundreds of manuscripts. 

The world is so full of possible stories that 
an editor sometimes wonders why clever people 
do not, by sheer force of attraction, miss the 
conventional thing. For instance, questions of 
business ethics that hourly confront every 
tradesman might be resolved in fiction, to the 
lasting pleasure and benefit of a nation of practi- 
cal people. The various uses of electricity 
have opened a new field, full of startling “ situa- 
tions,” that the story writers have almost neg- 
lected. The counter-play of diverse races, 
huddled together in the poorer quarters of a 
great city, or in a small manufacturing town, is 
a theme alive with dramatic possibilities. And 
even in the rural “neighborhood,” as Miss 
Wilkins and Miss Brown have conclusively 
shown, there is no such thing as the common- 
place, —provided one has eyes to see and heart 
to interpret. 

In story, or sketch, or general article, the 
Companion wants the unusual, though never 
the unreal. “Sketches of Travel,” so-called. 
will serve for further illustration of the fact. 
Eight times in ten, they deal with guide-book 
subjects that every traveler has seen and every 
homekeeper has read about. A description of 
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the houses of Parliament would be 
less, for this very reason. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that an author 
sets out to picture “A London Costermonger’s 
Day,” showing the labors and amusements, be- 
liefs, and business perplexities of an odd char- 
acter pursuing an unfamiliar occupation. Such 
a study, if done with discretion, inspired by 
knowledge and sympathy, would have more 
interest and value toany periodical than all the 
guide book literature that could be piled on 
Boston Common. 

Contributors to the Companion must, in 
short, get ‘close to the hearts and lives of the 
people. To poets as well as prose writers the 
injunction applies. Verse that is interesting, 
that tells a story,is hard to find. Yet it must 
be clear to any author that such is the verse 
that wins the widest regard and the most en- 
during remembrance. And art may co-exist 
with just this kind of simplicity: None of 
our minor poets need hesitate to duplicate 


use- 


—if he can—Tennyson’s “May Queen.” 

It is taken for granted that THE WRITER'S 
constituents have some knowledge of the Com- 
panion’s method of passing upon manuscripts, 
which are read and commented on by three 
members of the staff, the final decision being 
made by the editor or managing editor. _ If ac- 
cepted, a manuscript is paid for at once, and if 
declined, as promptly returned. 

The Companion’s relations with its contribu- 
tors have always been most intimate and 
friendly. In great measure its success is due 
to their loyalty, ability, and generous fore- 
thought. Not to the prejudice of these older 
friends, the paper cordially welcomes new con- 
tributors to a comradeship that benefits all 
concerned. Itis required only that they give 
of their best, and that they shall be in full sym- 
pathy with the Companion’s watchword of 
helpfulness and good cheer. 

Editors Youth's Companion. 


Boston, Mass. 





COMPOSING BEFORE OR AT THE TIME OF WRITING. 


Comparatively few authors compose unas- 
sisted by the pen, the common method being 
to write out a rough sketch of the matter, and 
then, by repeated experiments of addition, 
omission, and reconstruction, to form the 
rough draft into something satisfactory. It 
was thus. with Richardson, Pope, 
Hume, DeQuincey and many others. 

To compose at the actual time of writing, 
without meditation and without revision, is not 
the rule, except among newspaper workers. 
Some of these can write at once on almost any 
subject; but, of course, it is not expected that 
they will produce finished literature, either in 
matter or style. George Sand is an example of 
a real author who made a regular habit of be- 
ginning with the first idea, and writing on and 
On, trusting solely to imagination, seldom mak- 


Cowper, 


ing any corrections and yet accomplishing ex- 
cellent results. 

Sometimes inability to compose mentally is 
the result of deficiency in power to concen- 
trate the attention on a single line of thought, 
or there may be weakness of memory, which 
prevents the author from holding his composi- 
tion in his mind. Thus Bryan Waller Proc- 
ter, while he often composed his verses when 
walking in the streets of London, could not 
trust his memory to retain them, and would 
frequently run into shops for scraps of paper 
on which to fix his lines before they should es- 
cape. Wordsworth, on the other hand, who had 
a similar habit of composing while walking or 
riding, or in bed, often waited until weeks had 
elapsed before committing anything to paper. 

The historian Prescott could carry from 
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forty to sixty pages of matter in his mind, going 
over it again and again, for a lengthy period be- 
fore finally reducing it to writing. Such ability 
indicates not only a powerful memory, but a 
rare skill in controlling the various processes 
of the mind. It was almost necessary in Pres- 
cott’s case, for the reason that defective sight 
rendered him almost entirely unable to read, 
and hence to make corrections, although by a 
special contrivance he could write without 
difficulty. 

Thomas Chalmers planned beforehand all 
that he wrote, and declared that he had not the 
faculty of thinking ea fempore. Lord Jeffrey, 
who certainly had that faculty and who spoke 
with extraordinary fluency, elegance, and pre- 
cision, could not write without making many 
erasures and alterations. 

Gibbon had a distaste for revision, and it is 
said never wrote a sentence until it was per- 
fectly formed and arranged in his mind. The 
modern story writer, Frank R. Stockton, has a 
similar disposition, and declares that he some- 
times waits an hour for a word. Another of 
the same class was George Eliot, as is shown 
by her oft-quoted remark that the laws of the 
Medes and Persians would change before she 
would change a line once written. 

It is on record that Robert Bloomfield com- 
posed half of “The Farmer’s Boy,” about six 
thousand words, before he wrote a word of it, 
and while working in a garret as a shoemaker. 

“Samuel Johnson,” says Bishop Percy, 
“never composed what we call a foul draft of 
anything he published, but used to revolve the 
subject in his mind, and turn and form every 
period until he had brought the whole to the 
highest correctness and the most perfect ar- 
rangement. Then his uncommonly retentive 
memory enabled him to deliver a whole essay 
properly finished whenever it was called for. I 
have often heard him humming and forming 
periods in low whispers to himself, when shallow 
observers thought he was muttering prayers. ” 
“ Rasselas” was written in the evenings of a 
single week, and was immediately sent to the 
printer, and the author did not even read it 
over until several years afterward, while travel- 
ing with Boswell. 

Whatever the poet Schiller intended to write 


he first entirely composed in his head. He used 
often to call a composition complete as soon as 
the outline was perfected in his mind. This 
would sometimes lead to the report that he had 
finished a piece of work, when, in fact, nota 
word of it had been written. 

Very different from the methods of these 
writers was that of William Hazlett, who, it is 
said, never thought for half an hour before- 
hand as to what he should write on any given 
subject, or even the general manner in which 
he should treat it, but merely whether it was a 
subject on which he had thought intently at 
some previous period of his life. It appears to 
have been much the same with Sir Walter Scott, 
who could write at all times and in all circum- 
stances, and who spent little or no time in plan- 
ning, but dashed away at the rate of sixteen 
pages of print daily. 

The autobiography of Harriet Martineau rep- 
resents her as composing with unexampled ease 
and rapidity. The plan and contents of her 
books seemed to flash upon her at once, and 
without previous meditation or collection of 
materials, and when written her manuscript was, 
almost from the outset, clear, vigorous, and un- 
affected. 

The method of Anthony Trollope was pecu- 
liar. He had little faith in planning, perhaps 
because he had no ability in that direction. He 
did not believe in revision, either, but thought 
it a great waste of time and labor. In hic Auto- 
biography he says: “I have never found my- 
self thinking much about the work I had to do 
until I was doing it. I have indeed for many 
years almost abandoned the effort to think, 
trusting myself, with the narrowest thread of a 
plot, to work the matter out when the pen is in 
my hand. But my mind is constantly empioy- 
ing itself on the work that I have done. How 
short is the time devoted to the manipulation 
of a plot can be known orly to those who have 
written plays and novels. I may say, also, how 
very little time the brain is able to devote to 
such wearing work. There are usually some 
hours of agonizing doubt, almost of despair — 
so, at least, it has been with me —or perhaps 
some days. And then, with nothing settled in 
my brain as to the final development of events, 
with no capacity for settling anything, but with 
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a most distinct conception of some character 
or characters, I have rushed at the work as a 
rider rushes at a fence which he does not see. 
Sometimes | have encountered what in hunting 
language is called ‘a cropper.’”’ 

A writer in McClure’s Magazine reports 
Emile Zola as saying: ‘“ When I start a book 
I never have any idea as to its plot, only at 
most a general idea of the subject, and the first 
thing that I do is to prepare a sketch or outline 
of the story. This I do pen in hand, because 
ideas come to me only when I am writing. 
... The sketch is a kind of chatty letter, 
addressed to myself, which often equals in 
length the novel which is to spring from it. I 
then draw the plan of the book, the list of the 
characters, and the most elaborate scenario. 
Then each character is studied in detail, the 
scenes that are to be described are visited 
and noted down, the incidents are elaborately 
evolved.” 

In George Bainton’s book, “The Art of 
Authorship,” we have the following by P. G. 
Hamerton, describing his methods of work: 
“First I make a very free and rapid rough 
draft, not applying myself with any conscious 
care to the expression, but writing for the facts 
and ideas only. This done, 1 see my way more 
clearly, lengthen some passages and abridge 
others, often efface whole pages, and then, 
when the work has got into something like 
shape, I criticise and amend the expression. 


I believe this is unquestionably the best way 
of composing. I think it is a mistake to try to 
write too well in the first instance, because the 
matter of the earliest importance is to get the 
materials down on paper somehow, and the 
more rapid the writing, the better the chances 
of getting unity into the work, especially if it be 
long. But after that I should say, spare no 
pains nor paper in the labor of correction, 
which answers in literature to the second .and 
third paintings of a picture.” 

To be able to write at once and to write well 
on any ordinary subject is no doubt the climax 
of accomplishmentin the literary art, just as the 
ability to speak well and at once on any subject 
is the climax of oratorical art. This is the 
ideal toward which a writer should work, not 
that there is any great probability that he will 
attain it, but because it is well to attain it as 
nearly as possible. To write after the manner 
of Hamerton is probably the easiest, and in 
many cases the most practicable method of 
composing, if theend is to produce the best 
results, and his plan has been followed by the 
majority of the better class of authors. To be 
able to compose mentally is an excellent disci- 
pline for the mind, and is a desirable accom- 
plishment, and he who can do so may make use 
of many opportunities from which he who is a 
slave tothe pen is cut off. 

E. E. Benton. 


Peoria, Il. 





INTEREST IN TRAVEL ARTICLES. 


When some one else’s observation chimes in 
with a fresh impression of one’s own, it stirs 
thought to speech, or writing, as the person’s 
habit may be. This paragraph in the Monthly 


Illustrator and Home and Country stirs me :— 


“It is a common editorial superstition that 
the public wants facts and information on 
travel with which it is unfamiliar; in my expe- 
rience the opposite has been true. I have 
found that what people are eager to read in 


travel articles are descriptions of places which 
they have already seen, or expect to see.” 


My eye struck this paragraph a moment after 
I had finished reading a breezy description of 
the Scottish Highlands about Castleton Brae- 
mar. I had read the article with intense inter- 
est, for there in words and pictures were the 
scenes that I, too, had enjoyed three years ago. 
But the article gave facts that my brief stay did 
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not permit of my gathering. It filled out my 
knowledge of a picturesque region, rounded 
out and revived one of my own delightful expe- 
riences. 

So it has been with me many times since my 
return from a year abroad. One of the chief 
satisfactions of the trip is the increased appre- 
ciation of every article and book treating of the 
places with which travel had struck up acquain- 
tance. As awriter, I may have felt just a tinge 
of envy because those other writers got so 
much more out of their visits than I did, and 


could put them into more attractive form than 
I am able to, but this did not in the least spoil 
the hearty pleasure in reading what at first 
thought would seem old stories to one who had 
traveled through the scenes described. 

The moral of it all is, that it is not so much 
the subject as how the subject is treated, that 
matters. Travel subjects are by no means 
worn out, even in this day of universal gadding 
about. 

Ernest R. Holmes. 


Lincotn, Neb. 





WRITERS ON SPACE. 


A contributor to the September number of 
THE WRITER, while drawing attention to the 
field open to versatile writers in contributing 
special articles to the daily press, adds enough 
of comment altogether to discourage a begin- 
ner who wants to get “into the newspapers.” 
Much of what this contributor writes is un- 
doubtedly true, but there is another and 
brighter side to the matter, and it has been my 
happy experience to strike the best side. Be- 
lieving firmly that when one meets “a good 
thing,” it is one’s duty to “pass it along,” I 
should like to say something about my ex- 
perience as a newspaper writer. 

First of all, some newspapers distinctly say on 
the editorial page that they will not return un- 
solicited manuscripts. These I carefully steer 
clear of. To all others, when offering an 
article, be it ever so little, I] send a stamped 
envelope, and ask that the manuscript be re- 
turned as soon as convenient if it is unavaila- 
ble. I do not think it is customary in news- 
paper offices to lay aside contributions for an 
indefinite period without examining them, for 
those that come back usually reappear within 
three or four days. If they don’t come back, 
with the customary regrets attached, I watch 
the paper until the article is printed. Then I 
cut it out, no matter how small it is. If it is 


worth more than one dollar, at the regular 
rates of the paper, I sent it in, by mail, marked 
with my name and address, to the office about 
the middle of the week. If the paper is one 
which pays its writers weekly, I usually get a 
cheque by Monday or Tuesday of the following 
week. If it is one which has monthly accounts, 
I must wait until, perhaps, the tenth of the fol- 
lowing month. 

Of course, when I first began to send special 
bits to the newspapers, I did not know that it 
was necessary for occasional contributors to 
send in slips of their printed matter in order 
to secure payment, and sometimes an article 
would be used which failed to bring in any re- 
turn. But by and by, a kind-hearted editor 
was moved to tell me about the slip system, 
and I decided that I would try it with all 
papers. Since that time I don’t think I have 
lost anything, unless it has been through my 
own carelessness in failing to see the article 
when it appeared. It is not, I know, the rule 
in all newspaper offices to require occasional 
contributors to send in slips of their matter, 
but it can certainly do no harm to send them 
until one finds out that it is not necessary, and 
that “space bills,” as they are called, are kept 
track of at the office. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of 
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writing for the newspapers. To any one who 
is working for bread and butter, the knowledge 
that the money will surely come at a certain 
time is a comfort. The newspapers do not, 
it is true, pay on acceptance, as do a few of the 
high-class magazines, but their use of an ac- 
cepted article is rarely delayed beyond a week 
or two, and after it is used, the money, as I 
have previously shown, is not long in coming. 

Then, too, there is no element of uncertainty 
about the amount of what one will receive. I 
believe all newspapers have regular space rates 
for occasional contributors, or “space writers.” 
These amounts vary, running from $3 a column 
to $8 a column, on different papers for ordinary 
matter. The rates paid for important and ex- 


-clusive news items sometimes get much higher 
than this, but for every-day regular matter the 
prices do not vary. 

It seems to me that it is almost impossible, 
considering the rush and bustle of a newspaper 
oftice, for some contributor not to be occasion- 
ally overlooked when “the ghost walks,” and 


for that reason I try to keep account of space, 
whether the paper I am working for requires 
me to send ina space bill or not. Then if I 
am forgotten altogether, or do not get credit 
for some item which was used, I am in a posi- 
tion to recover the amount, having an account 
of my own, which, being in printer’s ink and in 
the paper's own type, is irrefutable. 


In conclusion, I must differ with the corre- 
spondent in saying that “ to the occasional con- 
tributor the daily press offers but few oppor- 
tunities.” If the occasional contributor has the 
faculty for turning out good work, it is ten to 
one that the editor of a first-class newspaper 
will be quicker to see and take advantage of 
it than the editor of a first-class magazine. 
True, the contributions to newspapers are 
rarely signed, but the editor knows whence 
they come, and has it in his power to put much 
profitable work in the way of the clever and 
up-to-date space writer. Then, somehow, these 
things get out, and if a paper prints a series 
of brilliant articles from a hitherto unknown 
pen, in some mysterious manner other editors 
will manage to find out the identity of the new 
star. 

I want to say only one more word. The 
newspaper editor, more than any one else, wants 
fresh matter and new ideas. It’s of no use to 
tempt him with warmed-over subjects or old 
thoughts in new dresses. Give him of the 
best and newest you have, and read carefully 
the productions of his other contributors in 
order to find out what he is using. Then go 
ahead, and if you have brains, ability, and per- 
severance, the newspaper editor will help you 
to develop them. 

Helen Combes. 


Sea Curr, N. Y. 





THE SUPERFLUOUS RELATIVE. 


If it be true that this is “an age of brief life, 
and brief purpose, and brief pavience,” then it 
is worth while to save unnecessary words. A 
common error in written and spoken English is 
the needless and inelegant repetition of the 
relative pronoun in subordinate clauses. The 
economy of speech is not always to be com- 
mended, but it is certainly to be sought and 
practiced in using “who,” “which,” and 


“whose ” after the conjunctions “ and,” “ or,’ 
and “ but.” 

In the following sentence, from a prominent 
daily newspaper, — “I also have several friends 
who ride and who take their babies out with 
them,” —.the second “ who ” is superfluous and 
incorrect. Here “and” connects the two verbs 
‘‘ride”’ and “take”; therefore no “who” is 
needed after “and.” 
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Reporters and editors are constantly making 
this error. A few examples of faulty construc- 
tions of this kind are given: — 

Chicago Record, September 5, 1896, page 4: 
“According to the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 
who was director of an earlier expedition, and 
who is a student of the question,” etc. 

Chicago Record, September 18, 1896 ( edito- 
rial): “ The liquor interests, which have pro- 
nounced prohibition a failure and which have 
spent thousands of dollars,” etc. 

Chicago Tribune, October 6, 1896, page 10: 
“She came to Chicago and made a number of 
real estate investments, which proved disastrous 
to her and which reduced her fortune.” 

The Examiner (New York ), July 23, 1896, 
page 11: “ The author, who has been a teacher 
of surgery for thirty vears, and who has attained 
an eminence,” etc. 

The Examiner, September 3, 1896, page 10: 
“ He was a diligent student of the Bible, espe- 
cially along certain lines, which he regarded as 
of peculiar moment and whrch he thought liable 
to be neglected.” 

Chicago Daily News, July 8, 1896, page 4: 
““Mme. Gautier tells feelingly of a new opera 
he was meditating, but which he was never 
allowed to undertake.” [Here “which” is re- 
quired after “opera” and should be omitted 
after “ but.” ] 

Philadelphia Methodist, July 4, 1896: “It 
was removed from the door-frame by a factory 
inspector, who regarded it as a curiosity, but 
who did not know its full meaning.” 

The Outlook, July 25, 1896, page 130: “His 
poetry is something to masses of people, who 
know that Shakespeare was the greatest of 
English dramatists, but «o never read him.” 

Some of the recent contributors to English 
and American reviews are guilty of the same 
carelessness, in their case less excusable. The 
following sentences are open to criticism : — 

“Of such materials he [ Verlaine } has built a 
rhyme which cannot perhaps, in Miitonic phrase, 
be called ‘lofty,’ but which has a character and 
music of its own.” (Augustus Manston, in 
Temple Bar.) 

“The entire Catholic world acknowledges a 
debt of gratitude to Manning for that profound 
devotion to the Roman See which marked his 


career from the beginning, awd which he im- 
parted to his own age.” (J.T. Smith, in the 
Forum.) { Better — “and was imparted by him» 
to his own age.” } 

“ As we see with broader vision, we appre- 
ciate more and more the catholicity of Whittier 
and that true spirituality which is expressed in 
deeds rather than in creeds, — and which is yet 
to redeem the world.” (B.O. Flower, in the 
Arena.) [ Here it is better to omit “and.” } 

“The brilliant work which had preceded 
Botta and Layard was accomplished not by the 
excavator, but by the traveler, who visited and 
described the Persian and Babylonian ruins 
and who brought to Europe specimens of the 
cuneiform writing,” etc. (Professor D. G. 
Lyon, in the Biblical World. ) 

It is not uncommon to find famous British 
authors of the day who offend in this fashion, 
as follows : — 

Saintsbury, “ Nineteenth Century Literature,” 
page 228: “In the first place, the system, which 
Macaulay did not invent, but which he carried 
to perfection,” etc. 

Morley, ‘English Writers,” V., page 334: 
“ Cambuscan, who warred with Russia, and who 
has two sons,” etc. 

Trail, “Social England,” II., page 80: “A 
class of magical books existed, whose charms 
relied on direct invocation of the enemy of 
mankind, and whose very titles ... have 
perished.” [ Better — “the very titles of which 
have perished.” } 

Public speakers are supposed to have more 
regard for substance than form when speaking 
without notes. It is not surprising that our 
English minister should express himself with 
excessive fullness in his speech at the unveiling 
of the monument to Heminge and Condell: 
“ Therefore there is a patriotic tie on each side 
which touches the heart of each man who loves 
either country or who loves both countries,” etc. 

W. J. Bryan violated the same rule of speech 
at Milwaukee (if reported correctly): ‘“ Now, 
whenever you find a man who wants to think 
for you, or who wants to act for you, you find 
out whether his interests are the same as yours.” 

Even preachers, noted as stylists, have not 
always been on their guard against this slip in 
grammatical structure. If addicted to this- 
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loose manner of speaking in the pulpit, they 
easily fall into the same habit of repeating the 
relative in writing. Thus Professor Swing 
goes astray in his sermon on “ The Redemption 
of a City”: “ They who gird themselves for 
such a task, and who toil to the end, will reach 
more laurels than can be worn by one forehead.” 

Another prominent divine, Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows, allows himself to be carried away by a 
copious stream of words in a letter describing 
his travels (Chicago Record, September 24, 
1896, page 10): “ The interior of the church 
stirred those deep and peculiar feelings which 
I very frequently have in England, and which 7 
very rarely experience in Germany.” [ Thisis 
more rhetorical than grammatical. | 

Rev. Johnston Myers (as reported in the 
Inter-Ocean, September 28, 1896) says: “ Men 
who have grown tired of disease, the burden, 
and the care, and who have decided to end the 
struggle here.” 

It may be noted, by way of discrimination, 


that the principle mentioned is not violated in 
this statement: “It is a delicate matter to say 
just who does and who does not, of these re- 
puted matchmakers, receive payment in some 
form for the service rendered.” Here different 
persons are referred to. Such is not the case 
in this piece of mangled English(from the Déa/, 
October 1, 1896, page 197): “Students of 
Butler are much indebted to Mr. Gladstone for 
the admirable edition of the Bishop’s works 
which the old statesman a few months since 
gave to the world, and which was noticed at 
length in the Déa/,” etc. Here (as in some of 
the instances already cited) there would be a 
gain in having two sentences edited as follows: 
“ Students of Butler are much indebted to Mr. 
Gladstone for the admirable edition of the 
Bishop’s works which the old statesman gave 
to the world a few months ago. It was re- 
viewed at length,” etc. 
Eugene Parsons. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





MANNERISMS OF THE RURAL SCRIBE, 


The average rural scribe is a magnifier of 
values. Eyery assemblage of forty or fifty 
people is a large audience. Every sermon is 
one of the most scholarly and eloquent dis- 
courses ever delivered within the edifice in 
question. Every church supper that nets a 
dozen dollars replenishes the treasury by a 
large amount. Every person who dies was 
possessed of all the gifts and graces that fall 
to the lot of humanity, and, almost without an 
exception, was an estimable Christian gentle- 
man or lady, as the case may be. 

The rural scribe isa lover of titles. The 
darling designation of his pen is “ Honorable,” 
and “Esquire” is precious also to his heart. 
Failing all other titles, “ Mister” is brought to 
the fore. 

The rural scribe is a dispenser of sweets; 
his pen is seldom dipped in gall, and generally 
runs thick with taffy. Who so well as he 


knows our popular townsman, and our popu- 
lar townsman’s amiable wife, numbers with- 
out end? 

The rural scribe is a utilizer of trifles. 
are two every-day specimens : — 


Here 


“Mrs. Andrew Dimon is the boss brown-bread maker of 
this district. She can beat old Boston, and don't you forget 
it.”’ 

** Mr. W. has spruced up muchly since his wife died.”’ 


But here’s to the rural scribe, God bless him! 
To his clientage, at least, he is endlessly dear 


- and diverting. Financial questions, tariff bills, 


ravages of flood and flame, sword and pesti- 
lence, pale into insignificance beside his little 
grist of items from Blueberry Corners — every 
fact of which his local readers knew perfectly 
beforehand. 
That’s the chief enjoyment of it! 
Alison E. Coates. 


Nortu Stonincton, Conn, 
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In opening the new department, “ Men and 
Letters,” in the Adlantic for October, Mr. 
Howells says: “I wonder who the reader is, 
and if he is any of those I used to know here; 
but I do not deny that he has quite as much 
right to wonder who I am. _ I do not insist that 
he shall believe — for I havea sort of misgiving 
of it myself —that I formerly held all Atlantic 
readers at my mercy, more or less, and gave 
them to read this or that,as I chose. When I 
first came to the place, to be Mr. Fields’ under- 
study in this autocracy, we sometimes took 
counsel together and wished that this or that 
contributor would die, but we always wished 
that our readers might live and increase and 
multiply; and if our prayers were heard, they 
are still reading the A/lantic in thrice the 


number of that far-off time between 1866 and 
1881. I will suppose, therefore, that it is some 
old reader, or some new reader of the old tra- 
dition, that I am now appearing to; and I con- 
fidently trust the realization of my emotions to 
him. He will know how I must feel, and what 
I should like to say. 

“He will easily conceive that though that 
long-outlawed malevolence may have been fatal 
to some contributors, yet it could not be a real 
malevolence; and I will explain that it was a 
wish born of our despair of ever getting their 
contributions into the magazine after we had 
accepted them. In those days everybody 
wanted to write for the AZ/antic, and did, so 
that Mr. Lowell left Mr. Fields several bushels 
of unprinted manuscripts. As fast as the 
authors of these passed to their reward we 
piously rejoiced, and destroyed their contribu- 
tions, with such effect that when Mr. Fields 
retired only a barrel of them remained to me, 
I do not believe I transferred more than a half 
barrel to Mr. Aldrich, death had so wasted 
their authors’ ranks. I suppose that he may 
not have laid upon Mr. Scudder’s conscience 
more than a peck, but I have no means of 
knowing, and I have no wish to verify the fact 
by even an incorporeal encounter with the 
writers. They must be haunting these pages, 
too, poor ambitious fellows, poor, eager, 
sprightly maids once young, and with each issue 
of the magazine still expecting a posthumous 
publication. The reader will allow that it must 
be uncomfortable for me, even in my own ap- 
paritional quality, to meet them here; and to 
tell the truth, I would rather avoid them, for 
though | never meant them harm, and did not 
by any means suppress them all, I am appre- 
hensive that they might collectively wreak 
their disappointment upon me. At sight of 
this wandering essay, they might accuse the 


. present powers and ask, ‘ Ah, you here? . Why 


are not you at the bottom of the barrel, the 
bushel, or the peck measure, too?’ They do 
not know that they are no longer even there.” 

; * + - 

Mr. Howells does not say that these manu- 
scripts which were so promptly destroyed when 
their authors died were paid for on acceptance, 
but it is to be presumed they were. He does 
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not say, either, that in cases where it was pos- 
sible the manuscripts were returned to the heirs 
of the departed ones. That would have been a 
graceful courtesy if they were never to be given 
to the world in print. 


os 


No solution of the mystery surrounding the 
sale of the plagiarized poem, “A Lay of a 
Laugh,” to Fudge has yet been reached. Mr. 
Lovejoy, when the fac-simile of the manuscript 
was sent to him, wrote to the editor of Fudge, 
under date of July 4, to say: — 

Dear Sir: — While I admit the general resemblance of hand- 
writing, I most solemnly deny the accusation, if you mean 
such, of the handwriting of poem as mine, and I am innocent 
of sending you the verses in question and believe myself to be 
the victim of some other person’s wrongdoing. I can furnish 


you with the testimony of reputable individuals of note, if you 
desire, to testify as to my honesty of character. I shall insist 


on this, if any effort is made to father this wrong to me. 
Yours very truly, 
Newe.t Lovejoy. 
The publisher of Fudge answered this, and 
in reply received the following letter from Mr. 
Lovejoy, dated at Albion, N. Y., July 25:— 


Dear Sir: — Your favor of July 6th was duly received. As 
you say: ‘‘ The case is a peculiar one,”’ and that some person 
—still unknown to me —has been impersonating me, there is 
no doubt. I have been seeking earnestly to fathom the mys- 
tery, but, as yet, am still in the dark. If the affair was in 
tended as a joke, certainly it came near proving a serious one. 
It has occasioned me great discomfort of mind, for I havea 
reputation for honesty and purity of character such as I am very 
proud of. 

I fear I shall never know more of the individual, or motive, 
prompting any one to impersonate, and so injure my good 
name. Hereafter everything I send off for publication will be 
so guarded that no one can err as to the source from which it 
comes. 

It gives me pleasure to referyou to Mr. H. Butterworth, for- 
merly of Youth’s Companion, Will Carleton, the poet, the 
editors of the Boston Transcript, W. H. Busbey, of the CAi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, Mrs. Dodge, of St. Nicholas, and many 
other equally prominent literary people, regarding my trusti- 
ness of character. 

Will you please show this letter to the editor of /udge? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Newe tt Lovejoy. 
Enclosed in this letter were two newpaper 
cuttings, which read as follows : — 

The recently built Pullman church at Albion has secured 
George Newell Lovejoy, of this city, as organist and musical 
director. Mr. Lovejoy is well known as a musician. He also 


has a reputation as a contributor of short stories to leading 
magazines — Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express. 


Mr. George Newell Lovejoy, the well-known writer and 
musician of this city, will go to Albion next week, where he 


will hereafter reside. Mr. Lovejoy has finally accepted the 
position of organist in the Pullman Memorial Church at Al- 
bion. Mr. Pullman was instrumental in persuading Mr. Love- 
joy to make the change. He will continue his interesting series 
of literary work — Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser. 


In the Bergen (N. Y.) Enterprise of August 
8 was printed this letter from Mr. Lovejoy,. 
under the heading “ Self-Explanatory " : — 


Editor of the Enterprise : — 

Dear Sir: — Inasmuch as a certain well-known individual in 
this community is exhibiting to this and that person of this vil- 
lage a literary paper, THe Writer, published in Boston, in 
which my name unfortanately appears in connection with a 
certain article in the New York Judge, I wish through your 
columns to make an explanati»n bearing directly upon the 
point. Some five weeks since, I received at my address in 
Albion a letter from the Judge Publishing Company, enclosing 
one from the exchange editor of the Boston Glode, stating that 
a poem, entitled ‘‘ Lay of a Laugh,”’ which it seems had ap- 
peared some days before in /udge, with my name signed to it, 
had previously appeared in the G/ode, unsigned, but credited to 
the Pall Mall Gazette. The Boston editor inquired of the 
Judge Company if I had not sold the verses in question to the 
Pall Mail Gazette, prior to offering them to Judge. The 
Judge Company asked me “‘ to kindly explain the matter.”’ 

1 immediately wrote /udge, stating that the affair in question 
was a strange revelation to me, inasmuch as I had not sent 
them the poem referred to, nor had I any knowledge of the 
matter. I stated that some person (to me unknown ) had evi- 
dently been using my name surreptitiously; that it was not 
necessary for me to steal my poems ; that it was a clear case of 
imposition, and I would be very glad to learn who the fraud 
was, that I might bring him to justice. 

A subsequent letter from the Judge Company informed me 
that I had undoubtedly been imposed on by someone, and hoped 
that in time the guilty one would be discovered, and closed their 
letter by thanking me for the explanation. I had supposed 
until I learned that the Boston WriTsr, containing the note on 
the unfortunate affair, was being circulated by the Bergenite 
referred to about town that the matter in question had been 
confined entirely to the correspondence between /udge and 
myself. The statement of the affair in THz Writer, however, 
is candid and fair towards me, the editor adding in the para- 
graph that I ought to find out who the guilty one is who has 
sought to involve me in the unpleasant episode, which, of 
course, I should be exceedingly glad to do. 

Grorce Newe ct Lovejoy. 

Bergen, August 4, 1896. 


From Bergen, Mr. Lovejoy also wrote to the 
Judge Publishing Company, under date August 
7, as follows: — 


Dear Sirs: — I see by the Boston Writer and other publi- 
cations, that there is grave danger of injury to my name and 
reputation, through the publicity given to my name in your 
columns, in the publication of the same in connection with the 
poem, purporting to have been sent you by me some time ago, 
and which appeared in. your paper on or about that time. 

Now my sense of honor and unblemished character will not 
allow me to rest quietly under any imputation of wrong-doing, 
and as I am entirely innocent of any imposition upon you, I 
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must insist on the withdrawal of such charges as you have in 
any way made public against me. 

I value my reputation too highly to be trifled with. 

Very truly, 
Newey Lovejoy. 

It does not yet appear who sent the plagiar- 
ized poem to Fudge, if Mr. Lovejoy did not. 
The check in payment for the poem was issued 
in June and was sent to Mr. Lovejoy’s address 
in Rochester —the same address to which was 
sent the first letter from the editor of Fudge 
asking for an explanation of the matter, which 
was forwarded to Mr. Lovejoy at Albion. The 
editor of the Bergen Enterprise says that Mr. 
Lovejoy told him in conversation regarding the 
poem that he had received from Fudge a check 
for eight dollars, but denied any knowledge of 
the poem, and did not say what he did with the 
check. Asa matter of fact, the amount of the 
check forwarded by /udge was eight dollars. 
The check has not been returned to the pub- 
lishers of Fudge, either directly or in the 
ordinary course of business through the banks. 

a*s 

Plagiarism, by the way, seems to be almost 
epidemic recently. In Mumnsey’s for Septem- 
ber is printed a story entitled “ Sarah Crewe’s 
Little Game,” which is a barefaced plagiarism 
of the story, “Annie Tousey’s Little Game,” 
by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, which was pub- 
lished in Harper's Monthly for July, 1895. 
The story in Munsey’s is signed “ Grace Stuart 
Reid.” Even the name, “ Sarah Crewe,” which 
is substituted for “Annie Tousey,” is stolen. 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


The editor of one of the religious weeklies 
writes to me that he cannot use my manuscript 
because he has so many excellent articles 
already on hand, for which he cannot find room, 
and yet he prints every week a lot of selected 
matter. Why doesn’t he leave out these re- 
printed articles, and use the space to print the 
original articles which he has awaiting publica- 
tion? S. R. M. 


[ For reprinted articles editors donot have to 
pay. For original articles they usually do. 
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Sometimes an editor cannot afford to buy matter 
enough to fill his paper. In that case he buys 
as much as he can afford, and uses selected 
matter for the rest. It is easy tosee that under 
such circumstances the amount of space that he 
can give to original articles is limited. Some- 
times, again, editors prefer to use a good deal 
of selected matter, which costs them nothing, 
when they could afford to buy original articles 
in place of it, if they saw fit. Their intention 
is to print enough original matter to give their 
papers individuality, and to get the rest as 
cheaply as they can. In such case they are 
justified in telling contributors that they must 
decline manuscripts because they have no room 
for them. That is true when the space for 
matter for which they are either able or willing 
to pay is filled. —w. H. H. ] 


THE WRITER says: “The worst kind of a 
‘purpose-novel’ is one written only for the 
purpose of making money.” Surely a“ purpose- 
novel” written for the purpose of losing money 
would be purposeless, and soon make the writer 
and publisher thereof purseless, if not purpose- 
less, if they continued in that business for any 
great length of time. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was a “ purpose-novel,” and yet it was a money 
maker, and it is certain that Mrs. Stowe had an 
idea of making money in her purpose of writing 
this book. Money may not have been her 
“only” purpose. Would it not be difficult to 
determine the ratio of money to purpose in 
analyzing the incentives of many “purpose- 
novel” writers who have acquired fame and 
cash? Ofcourse, I do not suppose that THE 
WRITER will discourage would-be “ purpose- 
novel” writers from the purpose of establishing 
a bank account should their manuscripts get 
through the “ Reader's ” hands safely and reach 
a successful sale. If a really good “ purpose- 
novel” be written only for the purpose of 
making money, why is it not fully as good as 
the best, and much better than a bad, or poor 
“ purpose-novel” written only for the purpose 
of elevating mankind at a loss to the writer and 
publisher? Speaking from a worldly stand- 
point, is not money often an incentive to much 
good purpose? M. Y. B. 


[ The writer is worthy of his hire, if he does 
not make money-getting his sole aim, regard- 
less of what he puts before the world. In writ- 
ing the paragraph quoted by “M. Y. B.” the 
editor of THE WRITER had chiefly in mind the 
so-called “sex novels,” which are written only 
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for the purpose of getting money, without any 
regard whatever to the harm they do. — w. H.H.] 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The new registration of the 
city of Boston knocks the ac- 
cusation that the old lists 
were padded with fraud higher 
than a burnt boot. — Boston 


The new registration of the 
city of Boston knocks higher 
than a burnt boot the accusa- 
tion that the old lists were 
padded with fraud. 


Herald. 


An Englishman, now in 
Washington, tells the Wash- 
ington Post that bicycling is 
even more prevalent in that 
country than in this. — New 
York Tribune. 


An Englishman, now in 
Washington, tells the Wash- 
ington Post that bicycling is 
even more prevalent in Eng- 
land than it is here. 





The banner is an immense 
one, being 40x30 feet in 
dimensions. — New York 
Journal. 


The flag is a large one 
measuring 40 x 30 feet. 





‘HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A Good Cheap Ink. — Get a ten-cent pack- 
age of black diamond dye, mix with one pint 
(or a little less) of boiling water until it is 
thoroughly dissolved. Add one tablespoonful 
of vinegar, and your ink is made. This ink is 
black, flows well, does not clog, and is as good 
for fountain pens as for ink wells. I have used 
it for several months and can buy no ink that is 


as satisfactory. L. A. C. 
Cuicaco, Il. 


To Pour Ink Easily. — Ink will not run down 
the side of the bottle from which it is being 
poured, if the outside of the neck of the bottle 
at the top is painted with melted paraffin. The 
top of the bottle should be kept free from paraf- 
fin. Ink, or any fluid, can be poured out in 
single drops, if desired, from a bottle treated 
thus. P. H. F. 

PuiLapgecpeuia, Penn. 


o—_—_—__—_— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


( The publishers of Taz Writer will send to any address a 
«copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Georce pu Maurier. 
October. 


Portrait. Harger’s (38 c.) for 


Tue Eraicat ImMputse or Mrs. Browninc's Porrry. 
Thomas Bradfield. Reprinted from Westminster Review in 
Eclectic ( 48 c.) for October. 

Literary Lavigs. Reprinted from Temple Bar in Eclec- 
tic (48 c. ) for October. 

ConTripuTors. By an Editor. Reprinted from National 
Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for October. 

Joun Appincton Symonps. Frederic Harrison. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
October. 

Matruew Prior. Edward Manson. 
Temple Bar in Eclectic (48 c.) for October. 

Javanesque Evements 1n “Tue Last Days or Pom- 
peu.’ Ernest W. Clement. Avena (28 c. ) for October. 

Tue Question or Genius. Sophia McClelland. 
(28 c ) for Uctober. 

FASHIONS IN NAMES. 
(28 c.) for October. 

Is tHe Mission or THE Lecture PLatsrorm ENpep ? 
Max Bennett Thrasher. Mew England Magazine (28 c. ) for 
October. 

MARGARET FULLER IN A New Aspact. Aflantic (38 c. ) 
for October. 

Tue Orsit or Goop Srorigs, 
lantic (38 c. ) for October. 

In Memoriam: Sir Joun MILtats. 
fifteen illustrations from his works. 
Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for October. 

Jog: CHANDLER Harris. Professor W. M. Baskerville. 
Chautauquan (23 c.) for October. 

Tue Literary Movement In FRANCE. 
Chautauquan ( 23 c.) for October. 

Kate Fietp. Lilian Whiting. 
October. 

Tue GENTLEMAN IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
Allen. Bookman (23 c.) for October. 

Tue Merric System. Professor T. C. Mendenhall. 
pleton'’s Popular Science Monthly (53 c. ) for October. 


Reprinted from 


Arena 


William Ward Crane. Lippincott's 


Contributors’ Club. A/#- 


With portraits and 
M. H. Spielmann. 


Edouard Rod. 
Chautauguan (23 c.) for 


James Lane 


Ap- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A fine new portrait of Du Maurier is the 
frontispiece of the’ October Harfer’s, which 
contains the first installment of “ The Martians.” 

James Breck Perkins, author of “ France 
under the Regency,” and “ France under Rich- 
elieu and Mazarin,” has been engaged to con- 
tribute a monthly review of events to the Home 
Magazine, Binghamton, N. Y._ His depart- 
ment is begun in the October number. 

The Mew York Dramatic News has sus- 
pended publication. 


The Young Ladies’ Magazine of Buffalo has 
been absorbed by the Home Magazine ( Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.), and Miss M. A. Barney, its 
editor, has joined the Home Magazine staff. 

With the October number Poet-Lore ( Bos- 
ton ) becomes a quarterly review. 
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Rev. Edward Randall Knowles, LL. D., has 
received from the Institut du Midi of France 
an appointment as delegate-general for the 
United States ; and all the American awards of 
the institution for literary, scientific, or human- 
itarian science will hereafter be made through 
Dr. Knowles and upon his recommendation. 


Frederic W. Pangborn, who was for twenty 
years managing editor of the Fersey City Four- 
nai, is now editor of Godey’s Magazine. 


Edward B. Lafetra has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Transatlantic Publishing Com- 
pany, of No. 63 Fifth avenue, New York, on 
. the application of William G. Jordan, a judg- 
ment creditor. Twenty-five authors are stock- 
holders. The assets will not exceed $500. 


J. Selwin Tait has made an arrangement by 
which Stone & Kimball will take over the pub- 
lishing business hitherto conducted by him and 
his sons. Many copyrights and a considerable 
amount of stock are involved. ; 


The price which Lloyd Brice received for 
the orth American Review is said to have 
been $140,000. This was based on its earnings 
for seven years. 


The firm of W. H. Brock & Co., Athol, 
Mass., has been merged in a corporation called 
the Cottager Company, and Ernest Shriver, of 
Cumberland, Md., one of the stockholders, has 
become the editor of the Coftfager. The Cot- 
tager is offering a gold watch as a prize for the 
best bicycle story submitted by December 1, 
and says that “ The contestant who most ably 
handles some of the social and commercial 
problems raised by the wheel’s popularity will 
stand the best chance.” 


Funk & Wagnalls ( New York) offer prizes 
for the best articles of from 500 to 1,000 words 
on “How to Use a Dictionary,” advertising 
the dictionary they publish, and submitted in 
print in any periodical before December 31. 
The publishers of the periodicals in which the 
winning essays are printed will receive the 
same prizes as the successful writers. 

The Symposium (first called the Leféer) is 
a new illustrated literary monthly magazine, 
edited and published by George W. Cable at 
Northampton, Mass. 


The Fortnightly Reviewer is the name of a 
new magazine which will make its appearance 
at Memphis, Tenn., in October. The editors 
express the hope that it will “ encourage 
Southern literature,” but its contributors will 
not be confined to the South. It will invite 
talent from all sources. 


The Home Monthly is a new Pittsburg maga- 
zine. It will fill out unexpired subscriptions 
for the Ladies’ Fournal, which it has absorbed. 


Sothoron’s Magazine is a new five-cent 
monthly published in Philadelphia. 


The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo) has 
stopped publication. Poet-Lore ( Boston) will 
be sent to its subscribers in place of it. 


Footlights ( Philadelphia ) has changed to the 
octavo form. 


The name of the American Teacher ( Boston) 
has been changed to the American Primary 
Teacher. The paper has also been enlarged, 
and new features have been added. 


In an editorial in the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
for October Edward W. Bok makes a rejoinder 
to the authors who claim that our literature 
lacks vigor and force, because everything written 
must be smooth and pleasant to please young 
girls. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October is 
opened a new department, with the title, “‘ Men 
and Letters,” to which the best writers will 
contribute short signed articles on literary 
subjects, reminiscences, suggestions, criticisms, 
and the like. The department is opened this 
month by W. D. Howells with a paper reminis- 
cent of his days as editor of the Af/antic. He 
is followed by John Burroughs on “The Poet 
and the Modern,” and W. P. Trent on, “ Read- 
ing the Fiftieth Volume of Balzac.” 


McClure’s Magazine for October contains a 
biographical and personal study of “ lan Mac- 
laren,” by Rev. D. M. Ross. The paper is 
illustrated with portraits of “lan Maclaren,” 
views of his various homes, and scenes in and 
around “Drumtochty.” A paper in the same 
number by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps gives her 
recollections of the poet, Edward Rowland Sill, 
and tells an interesting story of collaboration 
with her husband in the writing of novels. 





